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a closed moral system. This did not mean that it operated
with kid gloves or that its protagonists were effeminate nonenti-
ties. It meant merely that it was a condition of its operations
that the social order was not to be disturbed, that any conflicts
concerned the profits, if any, of jurisdiction, not the property
or the personal rights of those over whom jurisdiction was
sought. Napoleon, in his final phase as the Man of Destiny,
had altered that. He had overthrown constitutions, destroyed
one law and imposed a new one, cast down the mighty from their
seats, and exalted the humble. He had proclaimed a new law
from a new Sinai and many had found it advantageous. It
was, however, apparent to the statesmen of Vienna that the
world could not live or let live if every outbreak of war was in
future to involve not the adjustment of a boundary or tariff or
the barter of a trading post against a coaling station, but the
complete destruction of the law, constitution, and commerce
now of this nation and now of that. The very working of
Napoleon's continental system and of the British blockade had
taught them that. Trade was now beginning to be conducted
on banker's credit. Capital was being invested in foreign
countries by the great creditor nations. The new system
indicated that, with the industrialization of Western Europe and
the opening up of the American continent at a great pace, there
might be a vast outpouring of goods of all kinds which would
raise the standard of living of western man to heights undreamed
of. But peace was the supreme necessity. The new national
and ideological warfare was altogether too anarchic.

Yet the men of Vienna were supremely conscious that a new
force had entered on the stage of history. It was the public
opinion of France which had made her astonishing campaigns
possible. It was British public opinion which had sustained
Pitt in the years of endurance and Canning and Wellington
and Castlereagh in the years of victory. It was public opinion
which threatened to wreck the peace. The indeterminate but
none the less effective sanctions of the anden regime had gone.
The limits imposed on political action by traditions rooted in
the distant past, traditions as opposed to the claims of power to
omnicompetence abroad as they were to the claim of the people
to omnicompetence at home, these limits were abrogated. A
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